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The Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon. Compiled from 
his Diary, Letters, and Records, by his Wife and his Pri- 
vate Secretary. Vol. IV, 1878-1892. Chicago: Revell, 
1900. Pp. vii-r-386. $2.50. 

With this volume the " Autobiography " comes to an end. It can 
be called an autobiography only by using the word in an unaccustomed 
sense. Much of the material is derived from Spurgeon himself, but 
much is derived from others. Indeed, the work contains everything 
about Spurgeon that the editors supposed the world would want to 
know, with perhaps a single exception. That is the chapter to which 
many will turn with the greatest expectancy, because it is entitled 
" The Down-Grade Controversy, from Mr. Spurgeon's Standpoint." It 
is from the pen of Mrs. Spurgeon. As history it is disappointing, for 
it tells us of nothing except the emotions of the chief participant. 
Mrs. Spurgeon judged, perhaps wisely, that all details of the unhappy 
strife, now at length healed, should be excluded from her record. 
The multitudes of letters to Spurgeon, though for the most part of 
trifling importance, are readable from the fact that they come from 
men distinguished, or at least well known, like Professor Blaikie, Pun- 
shon, Hugh Price Hughes, Canon Wilberforce, Archbishop Benson, 
Gladstone, and Sir Charles Reed. The verse which Spurgeon wrote, 
some of it carefully studied and strong and resounding, and some of 
it mere doggerel, weak and limping, is all here. The work is of all 
grades of literary carelessness and excellence, but the best parts are 
from the pen of Spurgeon himself. His son and successor, Thomas 
Spurgeon, contributes interesting recollections, but falls far below his 
father in power and propriety of expression. He indulges in awkward 
puns, as where he writes that " dear father's right foot is wrong," and 
that "the patient was impatient to be in harness again." He has 
great difficulty to find a sufficient number of appellations for his 
father, and, within the space of a few pages, calls him " father," " dear 
father," " C. H. Spurgeon," " C. H. S.," "the pastor," "the dear pas- 
tor," and " the pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle." The work is 
unique for its vast size, the immense range and variety of its contents, 
and its tone of domestic affection. It is a collection of materials, 
rather than a finished product. If one were planning to write a life of 
Spurgeon, he would want such a collection at his command, but he 
would reject many things, and use many others only as aids to the 
formation of general estimates and characterizations. Hundreds of 
illustrations adorn the pages, and present to us every scene, and, one 
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might almost say, every man and woman, intimately associated with 
Spurgeon in any way. The work, vast and various as it is, is lucid in 
arrangement and uniformly clear and racy. It does not contain a dull 
sentence. Children will pore over it with delight, not only for its 
illustrations, but for the genuine human interest of the narrative, and 
many a Christian boy will decide under its influence to become a min- 
ister. Let us be thankful for it just as it is. With all its shortcomings, 
it is admirable. It is too early to assign to Spurgeon his definite place 
in the religious history of England and the world, and perhaps the 
best that can be done while we wait for a matured verdict is to gather 
and publish such collections of materials as this. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 

Leben und Wirken von August Rauschenbusch, Professor am 
Theologischen Seminar zu Rochester in Nordamerika, ange- 
fangen von ihm selbst, vollendet und herausgegeben von 
seinem Sohne, Walther Rauschenbusch. Cleveland: 
Ritter, 1901. Pp. 274. $0.80. 

This is a most instructive account of a long and an eventful life. To 
those who knew its subject the volume is of deepest interest. It con- 
tains much autobiographical material, which has been amplified and 
supplemented in a modest and appreciative spirit by an only son. 
This difficult and delicate task has been accomplished with admirable 
taste and skill. The story is told in simple, direct German, and the 
spirit of the book is as refreshing as the style. 

Augustus Rauschenbusch was the sixth Lutheran minister in lineal 
succession. He was born in Westphalia in 1816, and died at Wands- 
bek, a suburb of Hamburg, in 1899. He received a typically thorough 
German education, first at the gymnasium of Elberfeld and later at the 
universities of Berlin and Bonn, where he counted Neander and Nitzsch 
among the great teachers of his life. For four years, 1 841-5, he 
was his father's successor as Lutheran pastor at Altena, his birth-place. 
In 1846 he came to this country and worked for several years as a 
colporteur and evangelist, and as German secretary for the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, whose German periodicals, tracts, and books he 
edited. 

Having become a Baptist, in 1858 he entered upon what many will 
always regard as the most important work of his life, when, as the most 
learned German Baptist in this country, he was chosen to conduct the 



